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SLEEPING HABITS OF CERTAIN HYMEN- 
OPTERA. 

By Nathan Banks. 

The various means by which, insects rest have been but little in- 
vestigated. Occasional notes have been published, but often in con- 
nection with other matter, so that it is extremely difficult to collate 
the recorded facts. Since the Hymenoptera are among the most 
assiduous, as well as the most intelligent workers, it is natural that they 
should exhibit some interesting habits of sleep. The idea that the bee 
sleeps in the flower seems to have invaded literature at an early date. 
And there are a number of bees that commonly do remain in flowers 
(such as those of cucurbits and campanulas) all night. Whether this 
is a natural rest has not, I think, been considered, It may be that the 
insect remains, because, when ready to depart, it finds that it cannot 
see. The resting or sleeping habits of ants have been treated by vari- 
ous writers. That certain bees and fossorial Hymenoptera rest under 
peculiar conditions appears to have been known for many years, but I 
cannot trace out much literature on the subject. An article by Mr. 
E. A. Schwarz, referred to below, seems to be the most extensive paper 
published on this phase of insect sleep. 

One July evening last summer, while engaged in wheeling the baby 
(another one this time) through some *tall grass in the corner of my 
yard, I noticed an Ammophila attached to a grass-stem in the peculiar 
attitude shown in the accompanying figure. In a moment I s*w 
another, and soon found that I had invaded the sleeping quarters of 
several dozen Ammophilas. While looking at various specimens I 
noticed two species of bees, which Mr. Ashmead (who has kindly 
named all the Hymenoptera) informs me are Epeolus remigatus and 
Melissodes bimaculata, attached to the grass-stems and evidently asleep. 
Although it was not yet dark these insects were easily*caught by simply 
placing a vial over them. In walking around I discovered a specimen 
of Myzine fastened to the stem of a wild onion plant, in the manner 
described below. The Ammophilas proved to belong to two species, 
and on a later evening I took a. third form. So that here were six 
species of Hymenoptera representing three widely separate genera 
using a small patch of grass as their sleeping quarters. Night after 
night I examined this patch and found the same species, although 
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they gradually became less numerous, and the two bees entirely dis- 
appeared, owing, doubtless, to my capturing several and disturbing 
others by my unbecoming curiosity. 

The Hymenoptera registering at the hotel were as follows : 

Ammophila pictipennis Walsh, many specimens. 

Ammophila vulgaris Cress., next in numbers. 

Ammophila urnaria Klug, two only observed. 

Epeolus remigatus Fabr., three or four for several nights. 

Melissodes bimaculata St. Farg. , three or four for several nights. 

Myzine sexcincta Fabr., one or two nearly every night. 

The three species of Ammophila slept in the position figured. The 
mandibles grasped the grass-stem very tightly, yet in no case did they 
pierce the tissue. The wings were folded, one over the other, and the 




Ammophila pictipennis, asleep. 

tip rested on the highest point of the abdomen. The legs were flexed 
at the fenioro-tibial articulation, and rested on the grass stem. The 
hind pair of legs diverged at an angle of about 35 ° to 40 °. In the 
evening the posterior abdominal segments moved back and forth in a 
telescopic way. But as the insect became sound asleep all motion 
ceased, and by 9 o'clock I could take a wasp off with my fingers and 
drop it in a bottle before it woke up. They came every evening be- 
tween 7 and 8 o'clock and were gone before 5 o'clock in the morning. 
When a wasp came it did not at once attach itself, but flew about a 
while, often resting on the grass- heads or leaves. Frequently after 
attaching itself, it left to try some more suitable spot. They rarely 
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slept upon the grass-heads, but usually about one third the way to the 
ground. No particular direction was observed. Occasionally there 
was some variation, but not very prominent. Several times I observed 
an A. picttpennis, with the hind pair of legs extended backward. The 
position of the antennae varied, but was usually as figured, one on each 
side of the stem. In no case did I find more than one specimen 
attached to the same grass-stem. 

The two species of bees (Epeolus and Melissodes) bit into the grass- 
stem in the same way as the Ammophila^ and all six legs clasped the 
stem, so that the head was up and the body close to the stem. In one 
case a Melissodes utilized a grass-leaf instead of a stem, doing so for 
several nights in succession. Only a few specimens were seen each 
night, and several were taken for identification. The abdomen of 
these bees pulsates in the same way as that of the Ammophila, until 
they are asleep. 

The sleeping specimens of Myzine sexcincta were all males. Each 
was attached to the stem of a wild onion plant close to the seed-head ; 
the venter upward, and the legs clasping the seed-head. The body 
was nearly horizontal, and the wings folded close to the abdomen. 
In one case a Myzine used an orchard grass head instead of wild onion. 
They were more shy than the other Hymenoptera, and it was several 
nights before I succeeded in taking one. 

Why this particular set of Hymenoptera should select this patch of 
grass for their sleeping quarters is not evident to me. The patch in 
question was of about 100 square yards, irregular in outline, and traversed 
by a narrow path. There were very few flowers in the grass-patch ; 
the grass was chiefly of two kinds, timothy and orchard, with plenty Of 
wild onion intermixed. Beyond the fence was a field of rye which 
had been cut about a week before I had noticed the sleeping aculeates. 
Perhaps they had slept in the rye before it was cut. Near my yard on 
the other side were two large gardens. In view of what Professor and 
Mrs. Peckham have discovered regarding the habits of Ammophila in 
a bean patch, it may be that these wasps were busy during the day in 
the adjoining gardens and repaired at night to this patch of grass to 
rest and dream of big caterpillars. I examined many fields in the 
vicinity where there were splendid places for sleeping, but the wasps 
did not use them. I can only conjecture that one wasp, choosing its 
sleeping quarters, is observed and followed by others, until a certain 
place obtains a reputation for hospitality and seclusion. It will be 
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interesting to discover if the same species of Hymenoptera will fre- 
quent the place another year. 

My acquaintance with the inmates of this hostelry aroused a desire 
to learn more of the slee ing habits of other Hymenoptera, and excur- 
sions in the vicinity for that purt ose were not unproductive, although 
I did not find another such aggregation of species. In a field not far 
distant there were many wild carrots or lace flowers in bloom. Every 
evening one could find a few specimens of Bombus americanorum 
clinging by its legs to the unde- side of the flower-head, back down. 
It did not use the mandibles. The specimens did not use any par- 
ticular part < f the field, but were widely scattered. Another evening, 
while destroying a rail fence in the search for Psocidae, I came across a 
tiny male specimen of Cerceris kennicotti resting under a loose piece of 
rail. Later I found a few specimens of Halictus ligatus and Odynerus 
conformis asltep on grass-heads in an adjoining field. They were only 
for two nights, and were not in numbers. 

Mr. Schwarz has kindly told me of a case observed by Mr. Barber 
and himself in New Mexico. At Las Vegas Hot Springs they saw 
five or six specimens of a bee, Amegilla smithii Cress., asleep and 
clinging by their mandibles to a grass-stem. It was on the 13th of 
August, and early in the evening, still light enough to collect. The 
specimens taken wt re all males. 

When I began observations on these insects the paper of Mr. 
Schwarz was all that was known to me, and inquiry failed to develop 
anything further. However, I made several explorations into ento- 
mological literature which show that my observations are not new. 
Below I have brought together what I have found recorded, which 
may save others much search. 

Mr. Schwarz in his paper, " Sleeping Trees of Hymenoptera" 
(Proc. Entom. Soc. Washington, IV, pp. 24-26, 1896), gives an enter- 
taining description of the sleeping habits of several Texan bees. 

Briefly, Mr. Schwarz found that upon certain trees, or rather large 
shrubs, a number of bees gathered nightly to sleep. He observed 
that these bushes differed in nowise from others nearby unused by 
insects. The species were Melissodes pygmceus and Ccelioxys texanus. 
They grasped the twig with all six legs, and the mandibles firmly 
inserted in the wood. 

Mr. Cresson, in his paper bn Hymenoptera Texana (Trans. Amer. 
Entom. Soc, IV, 1872, p. 201), states that Belfrage said that Scolia 
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lecontei rests " during the night and chilly weather in clusters closely 
attached to the stems of grass and plants. ' ' Again in his paper on 
the Hymenoptera of Cuba (Proc. Entom. Phila., 1865, p. 88), 
Mr. Cresson says that Professor Poey informs him that Melissa rufipes 
li retires to a bush to sleep ; it seizes a branch with its mandibles and 
places itself in a horizontal position, the back turned towards the 
ground." This resembles the habit of Myzine sexcincta. 

Professor Cockerell (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., May, 1900, p. 413) 
records finding Anthidium perpictum il resting on stems of grass in dull 
weather." 

E. E. Green (Entom. Mo. Mag., 1899, p. 214) says that a speci- 
men of a bee, Crocisa ramosa, roosted for several nights on a twig. 
It clasped the end of the twig in its jaws, and slept soundly. The 
legs were folded close against the body, which is extended almost 
horizontally. 

Saunders (Hymenoptera Aculeata of the British Islands, p. 308) 
says of Chelostoma, a bee : ' ' The male usually spends its nights 
curled up in flowers, but Smith says that at other times he has observed 
them hanging to blades of grass by their mandibles ' suspending them- 
selves in a horizontal position with their hind legs stretched out in a 
line with their bodies.' " Some of these were killed by chloroform 
and remained attached after death. 

In the Proc. Cambridge Entom. Club, Oct. 9, 1874 (Psyche, II, 
pp. 40, 41), it is recorded that Mr. Scudder showed a specimen of 
ic Ammophila gryphus ?. which rests at night by seizing a blade of grass 
with its jaws and holding itself extended either with or without the 
use of its middle and hind feet. * * * Many specimens were seen at 
different times acting in this manner." The specimen is figured in 
Morse's First Book of Zoology, p. 94, Fig. 91. 

Mr. Mann, at the same meeting, said that in June, 1872, he found 
a wasp ( Odynerus ?) which had seized hold of the end of an oak twig 
with its jaws. It was just at sunset. Mr. Mann also called attention 
to a note by Mr. Sanborn in the Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XII, p. 
98, upon an Ammophila gryphus ? which was clasping a small oak twig 
with its mandibles and feet. He also called attention to a statement 
in Westwood's Modern Class. Insects, II, p. 136, where it is said 
that Latreille wrote that at night or during cloudy weather Foenus 
jaculator " fix themselves by their jaws to the stalks of different 
plants. " 
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There are doubtless other records, but sufficient has been given to 
show that various bees and fossorial Hymenoptera have curious sleep- 
ing habits. The exposed position and the use of the mandibles are 
very remarkable. That a bee or wasp can support its body horizontally 
all night by the jaws alone seems almost beyond belief. It* would seem 
to indicate that their sleep is of an hypnotic sort. A great majority 
of the known cases are males. Where do the ladies sleep ? Again 
why do different genera associate at the same hotel? Indeed the 
observations lead to dozens of puzzling questions whose solutions can 
only be found by future field observations. 



BORING NOCTUID LARViE. 

By Henry Bird. 

Self-preservation being one of nature's primary laws would incline 
us to believe that a boring, and consequently hidden larva, had 
selected a strategic position far ahead of the exposed feeders, and that 
we might expect to find them or their imagoes as predomina ing 
species. The act of boring doubtless dates back to the earliest larval 
conditions and with ourNoctuids many still cling to this trait, though 
it is subject to various modifications. But when it comes to finding 
the imagoes of the more astute borers, at large in nature, we simply 
do not find them, and attention has to be directed to their larvae, 
where more prolific results await us. Here there are many evidences 
at hand that would tend to disprove am theories of a charmed or 
undisturbed existence, and a host of facts sufficiently divergent to 
interest us become apparent, so trnt hypothetical lines may be dropped 
to await a better information. Among the more important Noctuids 
belonging to the Agrotid and allied classes, a more or less universal 
habit of burrowing in the ground by day or seeking a similar seclusion 
under convenient objects, reflects perhaps a retention of ancestral 
propensities. Certainly one species, not far removed here, Macro- 
noctua onusta, can claim distinction to being a full-fledged borer, and 
the heavy Noctuid pattern points back surely to an early type. Y t 
the larva shows a very full line of development and constitutes a good 
example of what we may expect of such conditions. A general infor- 



